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to point out the direct  influence wliicli is  exerted

by any increase in these charges in depreciating the

value of silver, and in thus adding to the loss by

exchange.     It  is  obvious  that  any country  which

receives its  revenue  in   one metal  and undertakes

to make large  payments in another,  enters into a

very speculative undertaking.    If the value of the

metal in  which   the  revenue   is   received becomes

depreciated  when compared with  the value  of the,

metal  in   which payments   have  to   be   made,  the

real  amount   of these  payments  is  proportionately

increased.    On   the  other  hand, their  amount  will

be diminished if the  value of the metal in which

the revenue  is  received  becomes appreciated when

compared with that in which payments have to be

made.    It is  manifestly very undesirable  that the

fiscal system of a country should be deranged by

such risks of loss and gain as those to which reference

has just been made, and therefore the greatest care

ought to be taken to prevent a country pledging itself

to make unduly large payments in a metal different

from that in which her  revenue is received.    It is

now admitted that the entire net revenue of India

is only about 3S,000,OOOZ.    The whole of this revenue

is received in silver, and more than one half of the

amount has, in  order to defray the  home charges,

to be devoted to make payments in gold.    The net